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^nr^HIS  day,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  a 
-■-  Kentucky  cabin  was  born  a  man-child;  his  parents 
called  him  Abraham.  By  lowly  ways  and  known  to  few 
he  came  to  his  appointed  task  and  met  his  ambushed 
hour.  Now,  with  one  other,  his  is  the  best  known 
American  face  in  history.  People  feel  in  Lincoln*s 
portrait,  not  an  artist's  interpretation,  but  the  real 
man  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  It  is  a  strong  and  homely 
face,  stern,  sad,  humorous,  wistful — a  face  transparent 
to  the  mood — the  face  of  one  who  met  with  manliness 
the  great  surprise  of  his  destiny.  It  is  a  face  full  of 
lines — hereditary  lines  that  were  more  deeply  furrowed 
still  by  strength  of  inner  qualities;  new  and  later  lines 
etched  by  the  graving  tool  of  sharp  experience.  The 
lines  in  Lincoln's  face! 

Unmistakable,  even  in  his  earlier  portraits,  are  the 
lines  of  natural  nobility.  Neither  popular  esteem  nor 
exalted  office  put  them  there;  they  came  from  the 
native  breed  of  the  man.  Son  of  the  soil,  he  was  none- 
theless an  aristocrat.  That  brow  and  eye  and  mouth 
and  chin  give  you  his  real  pedigree  and  his  natural  real 
coat  of  arms.  Poor  stock  never  yet  produced  a  thorough- 
bred. And  much  of  the  stock  we  now  rate  as  poor  is  the 
best  on  earth.  Missing  an  education,  missing  fame, 
limiting  his  world  to  the  little  town  of  Salem,  Lincoln, 
like  Shakespeare,  would  still  have  been,  in  the  esteem  of 
his  companions,  a  man  apart. 

But  obscurity  hardly  could  have  been  his  lot,  for  in 
his  face  are  also  lines  of  purpose.  Not  ambition,  not  self- 
seeking,  not  the  thirsty,  covetous  countenance  of  those 
who  drain  advantage  out  of  others — these  are  not 
Purpose.  Lincoln  sought  fulfillment  by  creative  doing; 
something  in  him  was  that  makes  the  oak  tree  grow — 
the  inner  drive  of  life.   Emotional  views  have  made  his 
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career  a  chapter  of  failures — he  failed  as  much  and  no 
more  than  the  rest  of  us;  certainly  he  never  was  without 
those  minor  triumphs  that  keep  us  all  in  heart.  His 
personal  struggles  were  mostly  past  before  he  thought  of 
failure  or  success  at  all.  Like  those  of  most  men, 
lAncolns  failures  were  but  his  preparation.  Born  in  the 
backwoods;  motherless  at  nine;  acquiring  his  own  scant 
education;  a  country  lawyer;  a  crude,  but  honest  and 
intelligent  man;  38  years  old  before  he  saw  the  nearby 
city  of  Chicago — at  the  age  of  52  he  was  President  in 
our  greatest  national  crisis,  and  at  56  he  was  dead. 
Fifty-two  years  of  preparation  for  four  short  years  of 
service.  He  had  Purpose — not  to  attain  a  specific  thing, 
but  to  be  ready  for  what  might  come. 

Lines  of  discipline  are  in  that  face.  He  was  under  self- 
control  and  desired  that  thought  should  be  his  guide.  If 
reason  led  him  to  the  weaker  public  party  and  defeat, 
so  be  it.  Lincoln  had  but  one  question:  Is  it  right? 
Answering  that,  his  mind  was  freed  from  the  twisting 
complexity  that  is  our  modern  plague.  He  disciplined 
his  words  and  became  our  most  quotable  American,  and 
(quite  unconsciously)  one  of  our  ablest  men  of  letters. 
Discipline!  No  one  speaks  with  authority  to  others 
who  has  not  first  spoken  with  authority  to  himself. 

And  etched  in  that  familiar  countenance  are  lines  of 
suffering.  These  come  more  or  less  to  all  who  take  the 
burdens  of  the  people  on  their  heart.  We  remember 
Woodrow  Wilson  crying  out  as  the  women  by  thousands 
stretched  forth  their  hands  to  him  for  help!  They 
thought  he  could  be  god  and  savior.  Their  misplaced 
faith  against  his  human  limitations  wrenched  his  very 
soul.  It  is  good  that  people  inwardly  should  anguish 
thinking  of  their  nation's  plight:  vicarious  suffering 
changes  things. 


Toward  the  end,  as  one  studies  Lincoln's  face  in  life 
mask,  death  mask  and  portrait,  lines  of  mystery — lines 
denoting  mystic  insight — emerge.  We  know  next  to 
nothing  of  their  source.  Lincoln  tried  to  find  the  bitter 
why  of  that  great  trial  the  nation  was  enduring  in  his 
time,  and  very  near  the  end  he  thought  he  had  found  it. 
Happy  any  mind  that  discovers  a  center  on  which 
sometimes  to  rest. 

Anniversaries  like  Lincoln's  birthday  are  kept  because 
the  highest  use  of  human  memory  is  to  make  nobility 
immortal.  Lincoln  is  better  known  today  than  by  his 
own  generation.  He  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  legend. 
He  remains  as  young  as  his  country.  To  one  who  wrote 
that  older  men  were  slow  to  help  young  men,  Lincoln 
replied:  "I  was  young  once,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  never 
ungenerously  thrust  back.  The  way  for  a  young  man  to 
rise  is  to  improve  himself  every  way  he  can,  never 
suspecting  that  anyone  wishes  to  hinder  him."  Written 
in  a  casual  letter,  these  words  make  the  perfect  Lincoln 
Day  motto  for  young  America. 
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